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A  SEMI. MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Plans  for  bolstering  education  to  meet  the  needs  of 
national  security  came  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  in  Its 
Annual  Report*  submitted  to  Congress  and  the  President 
March  5.  Commissioner  John  W.  Studebaker  called  for  (1) 
general  Federal  aid  to  education  (2)  Federal  scholarships 
to  take  up  the  slack  when  the  GI  educational  program  tapers 
ofF  and  (3)  a  well-staflfed  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  to  discharge 
obligations  to  schools  and  colleges  voluntarily  seeking  its 
assistance. 

The  report  emphasized  that  more  responsibility  toward 
school  support  must  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  government, 
pointed  out  that  "The  achievement,  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security,  of  a  strengthened  educational  program 
throughout  the  country  cannot  be  solely  the  responsibility 
of  the  several  states.  A  national  objective  implies  a  national 
responsibility  for  leadership  and  assistance.” 

In  reviewing  the  year  in  education,  the  Commissioner 
cited  the  effort  made  by  schools  to  keep  in  session  despite 
teacher  shortages  and  Increased  enrollments,  called  it  a 
"drama  of  heroic  proportions.”  Formation  of  the  U.  S.  Com¬ 
mission  on  Life  Adjustment  Education  and  its  subsequent 
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activitiesf  were  declared  the  most  significant  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  vocational  education  program  being  carried  out 
under  the  George-Barden  Act  was  labelled  an  outstanding 
success. 

Tension  in  world  affairs  may  mean  that  election  year 
no  longer  blocks  UMT.  The  issue  was  yanked  back  from 
near  oblivion  by  President  Truman’s  March  17  speech.  On 
March  8,  military  leaders  had  given  the  Senate  armed  forces 
committee  a  picture  of  what  was  to  come,  succeeded  in 
getting  UMT  on  the  committee  agenda.  At  the  time  of 
Truman’s  speech,  the  House  rules  committee  still  sat  tight 
on  the  measure. 

Estimates  on  the  cost  of  the  program  run  about  $1,341,- 
000,000,  according  to  Sen.  Gurney,  chairman  of  the  upper 
house  committee.  This  is  $3  3  5,000,000  more  than  was  asked 
for  in  President  Truman’s  January  budget. 

Action  against  regional  colleges  may  be  expected  as 
soon  as  the  compact  providing  joint  higher  educational 
facilities  for  Southern  states  passes  Congress  and  legisla¬ 
tures.  The  Nat.  Assn,  for  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
opposes  any  furtherance  of  segregation  as  detrimental  to 
Negro  welfare  and  intends  to  tangle  immediately  with  the 
proposed  system  in  Federal  courts.  It  probably  will  main¬ 
tain  that  if  Individual  states  are  unable  to  provide  equal 
educational  facilities  on  a  segregated  basis,  previous  Supreme 
Court  decisions  require  them  to  do  so  on  a  non-segregated 
basis. 

Southern  educators  are  going  ahead  with  plans,  confident 
that  the  compact  outwits  that  argument  inasmuch  as  it  also 
would  set  up  regional  colleges  for  Whites.  Gov.  Millard 
Caldwell  of  Florida,  head  of  the  executive  committee,  may 
ask  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  General  Education  Bd.  to 
finance  a  study  recommending  a  desirable  program.  Both 
foundations  have  endorsed  the  regional  idea. 

California  plans  for  higher  education  call  for  more 
junior  colleges,  particularly  In  eight  counties  where  none 
exist,  three  new  four-year  colleges  and  extension  of  facili¬ 
ties  in  others.  This  was  the  platform  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  March  1  by  a  commission  appointed  last  year  to 
blueprint  present  and  future  needs  for  state-supported 
colleges. 

It  also  recommended  a  broad  program  of  subsistence 
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scholarships  to  help  superior  students  meet  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Suggestions  called  for  two  thousand  $750  under¬ 
graduate  scholarships  and  500  $1,000  fellowships  to  be 
granted  annually  by  the  state.  In  addition,  the  commission 
requested  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of  California’s  higher  educational  needs. 

The  report  questioned  the  advisability  of  junior  colleges 
expanding  into  four-year  schools.  This,  the  commission 
stated,  fosters  neglect  of  their  primary  function  of  pro¬ 
viding  semi-professional  and  vocational  training. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*” Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,"  Govt.  Printing  Off., 
Wash.  2f,  D.C.  20c. 

Y'Eiery  Youth  in  High  School — Life  Adjustment  Education  for  Each," 
U.S.  Off.  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  Mimeographed  bulletin.  Free.  (Sum¬ 
mary  of  events  leading  up  to  the  creation  of  Life  Adjustment  Education 
Commission.) 

"State  Laws  Permitting  Wider  Use  of  School  Property,"  Ward  W. 
Keesecker.  Sch.  Life,  Mar.  1948.  U.S.  Off.  of  Ed. 

"Consistency  of  Voting  by  Our  Congressmen,"  D.  R.  Brimhall,  A.  S. 
Otis.  Jour  of  Applied  Psychology,  Feb.  1948.  Prince  and  Lemon  Sts.. 
Pa.  (Voting  of  all  Congressmen  in  the  last  three  years  is  analyzed  for 
prediction  of  future  legislation.) 

Administration 


The  North  Central  Assn.,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  March  15  to  19,  announced  that  37  new  secondary 
schools  had  been  accepted  as  members,  1 9  had  been  dropped 
or  had  withdrawn.  The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
reported  that  of  the  current  membership,  1,937  held  unqual¬ 
ified  recommendations,  656  are  qualifiedly  approved,  318 
have  been  "advised”  and  122,  "warned.” 

J.  E.  Fellows,  dean  of  admissions  and  registrar  of  Okla. 
U.,  Norman,  was  elected  president  of  the  association  for 
1948-49.  Father  Julian  Maline,  regional  director  of  the 
Jesuit  Educational  Assn,  is  the  new  vice-president.  Added 
to  the  North  Central  executive  committee  was  Geo.  W. 
Diemer,  president  of  Central  Mo.  State  Teachrs  College  at 
Warrensburg.  ' 

New  officers  elected  by  the  Commission  of  Secondary 
Schools  were  M.  R.  Owens,  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  chairman;  M.  C.  Gallagher,  Billings,  Mont.,  vice- 
chairman;  Edgar  G.  Johnston,  U.  of  Mich.,  secretary.  New 
commission  members  are  C.  L.  Bird,  Wilson,  Ark.;  A.  C. 
Cross,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder;  Scott  H.  Davis,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.;  F.  J.  Herda,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  Leonard  Loos, 
Euclid,  Ohio;  Karl  F.  Winchell,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  Father 
R.  B.  Fink,  Chicago. 

Cutting  red  tape  in  college  entrance,  eight  Eastern 
schools  have  signed  an  agreement  providing  that  all  pros¬ 
pective  students  will  be  given  until  June  1 5  in  the  year  of 
entry  to  make  final  reply  to  notification  of  acceptance.  In 
the  past,  students  have  had  to  commit  themselves  imme¬ 
diately  after  they  had  been  accepted  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  had  heard  from  all  the  colleges  they  were 
considering.  Colleges  signing  the  compact  were  Harvard, 
Yale,  Dartmouth,  Brown,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania 
and  Princeton. 


Small  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  must  merge  vol¬ 
untarily  by  July  1  or  have  reorganization  decided  by  a  vote 
of  the  electorate.  If  a  merger  is  turned  down  at  the  polls, 
another  vote  must  be  taken  within  five  years. 

Headway  toward  reorganization  also  is  reported  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  According  to  a  survey  of  southern  counties,  most 
rural  families,  although  approving  of  consolidation,  want 
their  children  to  continue  in  rurally  located  schools.  Dr. 

Earl  R.  Hall,  asst.  prof,  of  education  at  Southern  Ill.  U.,  p 

has  taken  a  poll  of  2,500  farm  parents  and  reports  tht  87%  | 

would  prefer  good  rural  schools  to  good  city  schools.  V 

Impetus  given  junior  colleges  by  the  recent  report  of 
the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Ed.  brought  pre¬ 
dictions  at  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges  convention 
held  in  Kansas  City  last  month  that  junior  college  enroll¬ 
ment  would  grow  to  3,000,000  within  the  next  20  years. 

A  6>day  school  week  for  New  York  is  foreseen  by  Dr. 

Fred  Moffitt,  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Elementary  Ed. 

The  number  of  children  with  unsupervised  time,  plus  pres¬ 
sure  from  taxpayers  that  school  facilities  be  in  continuous 
use,  will  hasten  the  program,  he  believes.  The  sixth  day, 
however,  would  be  optional  and  devoted  to  recreation  and 
supervised  play. 

Accompanying  the  augmented  week,  may  be  a  longer 
school  year.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  shorten  the  10- 
week  summer  vacation  period  to  one  month.  In  the  national 
plan  for  elementary  education  recently  announced  by  the 
NEA  Educational  Policies  Commission,  six-days-a-week, 
all-year-round  schools  are  two  of  93  goals. 

First  balance  the  budget,  then  the  lunch,  is  the  oper¬ 
ational  philosophy  w’hich  is  bringing  Chicago  school  cafe¬ 
terias  out  of  the  red,  according  to  Frank  O.  Washam  of  the 
Chicago  school  system.  Since  January,  elementary  school 
cafeterias  have  added  popular  items  such  as  candy,  cookies 
and  hot  dogs  on  an  a  la  carte  basis.  Food  items  are  featured 
with  an  eye  on  their  margin  of  profit.  Nutrition  emphasis 
takes  second-place,  and  service,  third.  Total  patronage, 
Washam  reports,  has  increased.  There  was  profit  in  January 
and  the  lunchrooms  broke  even  in  February  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  wage  of  employes  were  raised  by  the 
school  board. 

In  fhe  wake  of  Brotherhood  Week,  schools  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Ala.,  virtually  banned  Scholastic  Magazine  because 
of  its  presentation  of  Truman’s  Civil  Rights  Program  in 
a  favorable  light.  Three  members  of  the  city’s  five-man  ’ 
school  board  voiced  "strong  disapproval”  of  the  publica-  ; 
tion.  Supt.  L.  Frazer  Banks  said  this  was  tantamount  to 
dis-shelving  it  from  school  libraries,  although  it  had  been 
used  regularly  by  classes  for  the  past  1 5  years.  ^ 

.  > 

New  worry  for  schoolmen  is  the  announcement  that 
last  year’s  births  exceeded  those  in  1946  by  500,000.  Ap¬ 
proximately  3,900,000  babies  arrived  in  1947  compared 
with  3,400,000  the  year  before.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed. 

John  W.  Studebaker  estimates  that  this  will  bring  a  3,600,-  '- 

000  first-grade  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  195  3  and  the  need  4 
for  30,000  additional  first-grade  teachers.  I 
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CVRRf  ST  RE.\DI\G  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Wt-Jfurins  Rod  for  junior  lUnh  St'ljooh,"  CUrenit  E.  lioufll.  Clear¬ 
ing  House,  Mar.  1948.  207  4tb  Aie.,  N.  Y.  i.  {Forty-eixht  rules  for 
junior  high  sc/mjoIs  colleclej  from  the  "best  praetices”  in  100  systems.) 
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"Cwiperiitite  Planning,"  Valter  H.  Gaumnitz,  Wilbur  Devilbiss.  U.S. 
Off.  of  EJ.  Pamphlet  No.  2,  Goit.  Printing  Off.,  Wash,  ’s,  D,  C.  (A 
guide  for  improved  organization  in  small  high  schsjols.) 

"Suries  of  Custodial  Personnil  .\d ministration,"  John  E.  P/jay.  Sch. 
B«l.  Jour.,  1948.  540  N,  Milwaukee  St.,  Sliluaiikee.  (Details  of 

eustodial  personnel  procedure  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000.) 

"Giiir.'iia's  Piogram  of  Education  for  Pro'prctiie  Rural  'su her i  isors ,” 
James  Eranseth.  Sch.  Life,  Mar.  1948.  I'.S.  Off.  of  E.d.  (Outline  of 
state  program  for  training  in  supervision.) 

"Wmericau  Universities  and  Colleges” — ".\merican  junior  Colleges," 
.\nier.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  Pi.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1948 
directories  of  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning,  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  facilities,  curriculum  and  faculty.) 
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ProteHHional  Relations 


Plans  to  train  European  teachers  in  the  U.S.  h.ivc 
been  announced  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Collejjes  for  Teacher 
Fd.  A  ^rant  of  $38,000  from  tbe  Rockefeller  Foundation 
will  bring  tbe  first  10  from  Germany  and  Austria.  Later 
the  program  will  be  expanded  so  that  all  260  colleges  that 
are  memK'rs  of  the  association  will  participate. 

On  the  other  hand.  Kiirojx’  will  be  the  classroom  of  many 
American  teachers  this  summer.  The  New  York  City  Bd. 
of  Fd.  and  Vermont  L’.  will  sponsor  a  group  of  300  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  who  will  study  the  "Marshall  Plan  in 
Action,”  making  a  tour  of  battlefields,  mines,  government 
oflices  and  industrial  plants  in  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Benelux  countries. 


"Functional"  questions  in  teacher  exams  w  ill  replace 
the  general  type  formerly  uses!  in  New  A'ork  City,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harold  Fields,  member  of  the  Bd.  of  Examiners.  The 
new'  questions  are  designed  to  elicit  from  applicants  more 
reliable  information  on  teaching  capabilities,  disclose  ht)w 
they  would  handle  specific  classroom  situations.  Besides 
subject  mastery  and  methodology,  teachers  will  Ix’  chosen 
on  how  they  treat  the  inter-relationship  of  their  particular 
field  to  other  studies  and  to  life  situations.  Although  Fields 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  a  teacher’s  personality,  he 
said  that  no  definite  plans  were  underway  for  personality 
testing. 

Negotiations  in  Minneapolis  are  underway  as  the  Bd. 
of  Fd.  studies  reduced  salary  demands  submitted  by  two 
striking  AM,  teachers’  unions.  How'ever.  their  proposal 
that  the  board  raise  teachers’  salaries  to  $()'  <'  of  the  original 
union  demands  already  has  been  turned  down.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  all  scluH)ls  remain  closed  and  a  side  issue  in  the  dispute 
is  attracting  minor  attention.  A  citizen’s  suit  in  the  courts 
is  asking  that  all  striking  teachers  he  fired. 

In  Ohio,  the  AI  L  Teachers  Federation  has  proposed  that 
an  amendment  be  written  into  the  state  Constitution  pro¬ 
viding  annual  state  aid  on  the  basis  of  $100  per  pupil  and 
minimum  teachers’  salaries  of  $2,400.  The  Ohio  Ed.  Assn, 
objects  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  free  the  Legislature 
to  wipe  out  ail  or  part  of  taxing  rights  of  local  districts. 


In  addition,  it  believes  that  the  high  minimum  for  begin¬ 
ners  would  pull  down  pay  of  experienced  teachers  in  many 
communities. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Our  Teachers,"  Willard  E.  Giiens,  NE.A.  (Illustrated  ll-page  brochure 
containing  tbe  1947  annual  report  of  tire  teaching  profession  to  tbe 
public.  Aiailable  for  local  distribution.) 

"Improiement  of  Teacher  Status,"  Grace  S.  Wright.  Sch.  Life,  Mar. 
1948.  I'.S.  Off.  of  Ed.  (Enumeration  of  improvements  in  past  few 
years  of  salaries,  sick  leaie,  retirement  and  teacherages.) 

"A  Successful  Salary  Campaign,"  James  T.  Holcombe.  NEA  jour.. 
Mar.  1948.  (Details  of  public  relations  program  conducted  by  Union 
Tou  ns/'ip  Teachers  Assn.,  Union,  N.  /.) 

“Proposals  to  tJjf  .American  Educational  Research  Assn,  for  tbe  Im- 
proieinent  of  Educational  Research,"  A.  R.  Mead,  V.  A.  Hines,  Ida 
Ruth  Mcl  endon.  Sch.  and  Society,  Feb.  28,  1948.  15  Amsterdam 
■Are.,  N.  2).  (Suggestions  for  improvement  of  educational  research 
presented  by  tJje  Bur.  of  Educational  Research,  U.  of  Ela.) 

"Teac/jers’  Minimum  Salary  I.aws,"  Sch.  and  Community,  Mar.  1948. 
Columbia.  Mo.  (Reiiew  of  state  laws  on  minimum  salaries.) 

"Salary  by  Merit  Rating  Is  Wrong,"  E.arl  H.  Hanson.  Sch.  Bd.  lour. 

1948.  540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee.  (The  human  viewjtoint 
on  merit  ratings.) 

Pedagogy 


Schools  fail  in  phychoiogical  guidance,  according  to 
a  survey  of  12$  cities  made  by  New  York  City  school 
psychologists.  In  only  42  of  these  towns  do  schools  employ 
psychology  staffs,  and  almost  invariably  the  size  of  the  staff 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students.  Ideal 
ratio  is  said  to  be  one  psychologist  for  every  3,000  pupils; 
in  comparison  with  that.  New'  York  City  employs  one  to 
every  17,000  students. 

Delaware  is  reported  to  be  conducting  one  of  the  broadest 
state  programs  in  psychology.  Known  as  the  "Delaware 
Plan.”  it  is  carried  out  through  human  relations  classes 
which  are  aimed  to  strengthen  children  emotionally  and  to 
help  the  ones  considered  more  or  less  "unacceptable”  by 
their  classmates  develop  personalities  that  will  attract 
friends.  Classes  are  scheduled  once  a  week,  either  in  social 
studies  or  English  jaeriods,  and  twice  a  year  each  group  is 
given  a  sociometric  test  w’hich  indicates  to  teachers  which 
students  need  the  most  personality  guidance. 

At  present,  1000  of  these  classes  are  being  conducted  in 
Delaware  alone,  according  to  H.  Edmund  Bullis  of  the 
Delaw'are  State  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  In  the  past 
three  months  Bullis  has  patterned  similar  state-wide  pro¬ 
grams  for  Massachusetts.  North  Carolina,  Minnesota  and 
Louisiana. 

"Chronic  failures"  are  undergoing  a  metamorphosis  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  high  school  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  result  of 
a  new  program  for  delinquents.  Previously,  discipline  had 
K-en  the  greatest  problem  in  special  classes  for  failing  stu¬ 
dents,  but  the  new  system  has  more  or  less  overcome  that 
obstacle. 

The  program  operates  through  special  classes,  but  stu¬ 
dents  must  choose  freely  to  attend.  They  are  assured  that 
they  will  neither  be  humiliated  nor  criticized  for  lack  of 
academic  effort  and  in  return,  they  must  guarantee  that 
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they  will  not  disturb  classmates  in  their  efforts  to  study. 
As  a  result,  the  classroom  atmosphere  is  unique  for  its  lack 
of  pressure  and  tension.  Instruction  is  highly  individualized 
and  emphasizes  the  practical  side  of  learning.  Teachers  help 
pupils  develop  group  morale  and  become  more  socially  ac¬ 
ceptable.  At  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  the  class  showed 
improved  attendance,  more  interest  in  work  and  better 
performance,  Arthur  N.  Farnham,  boys’  vice-principal  re¬ 
ported.  He  also  announced  that  the  experiment  would  be 
continued  on  a  widely  expanded  basis. 

New  York's  "annual  promotion"  plan  is  a  misnomer, 
according  to  Asst.  Supt.  Elias  Lieberman.  He  reports  that 
technically  students  are  not  promoted  in  the  new  program, 
but  take  up  their  studies  where  they  left  off  the  year  before. 
Emphasis  is  on  teaching  individuals  rather  than  groups,  and 
theoretically  children  learn  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity 
and  begin  the  next  school  year  where  they  finished  in  the 
spring.  The  only  pupils  who  are  required  to  repeat  work 
are  those  who  have  been  absent  excessively  or  have  made  no 
effort  to  study. 

The  program  is  being  adopted  gradually.  In  1946  it  was 
put  into  elementary  schools,  in  1947  into  the  seventh  grade, 
and  in  1948  and  1949  will  go  into  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  respectively.  As  yet,  it  has  not  been  scheduled  for 
high  schools,  but  Supt.  Lieberman  believes  that  it  will  be 
within  a  short  time. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Behavior  Guidance,”  Anna  E.  Lawson.  Clearing  House,  Mar.  1948. 
a07  4th  Ate.,  N.  Y.  3.  (DescriIttioH  of  a  I)rofiram  which  imt>rovcd 
sdjool  discipline  at  Julia  Ward  Jr.  High  Scb.,  N.  Y.  C.) 

"Let’s  Figure  for  Improved  I.iting,”  Anna  K.  Keene.  U.  of  Fla.  Col¬ 
lege  of  Ed.,  Gainesville.  6)  p.  3 Sc.  (Paper  on  application  of  mathe¬ 
matics  principles  in  seienth-grade  arithmetic  to  tJae  improvement  of 
Ijome  lit  in g.  Part  of  Sloan  project  in  applied  economics.) 

"Science  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,”  Morris  Meister. 
Science  Teacher,  Feb.  1948.  201  N.  Sch.  St.,  Normal,  III.  (Effective¬ 
ness  of  school  science  teacimg  based  on  1947  AASA  report.) 

"How  to  Construct  a  Sttciogram,”  Bur.  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.  37  p.  SOc.  (A  description  of  sociometric  technuines 
used  in  a  behavior  study  conducted  by  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Inst,  of 
Sch.  Experimentation.) 

Currieuia 


World  affairs  are  being  emphasized  in  Cincinnati 
schools  since  that  city  was  chosen  as  a  "test  center”  last  fall 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations.  At 
that  time  a  city-wide  poll  revealed  that  not  more  than  l^f 
of  the  adult  population  was  interested  in  the  UN.  About 
25**  had  no  interest  in  such  problems  aS  trade  with  other 
countries,  relations  with  Russia  or  control  of  the  atom 
bomb. 

On  the  side,  schools  made  their  own  survey  and  found 
that  while  students’  opinions  stacked  up  w'ell  alongside  of 
their  parents’,  they  were  similarly  lacking  in  information. 

In  consequence,  schools  and  community  got  together  to 
form  what  is  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Plan  for  UN  Educa¬ 
tion.  Some  2,800  clubs  and  other  civic  groups  have  spon¬ 
sored  at  least  one  program  -devoted  to  UN  study.  The 


press,  radio,  streetcar  placards,  match  holders  and  movie 
shorts  have  brought  it  to  the  consciousness  of  non-club- 
goers.  In  schools,  W'orld  affairs  was  added  to  the  curriculum 
in  all  grades  down  to  the  third,  and  assemblies  and  junior 
town  meeting  programs  have  stressed  UN  activities.  | 

At  the  close  of  a  six-month  campaign  on  March  7,  the  j 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  began  a  second  city 
survey  to  check  up  on  accomplishments. 

Five  years  of  curriculum  research  are  being  concluded  ^ 
at  the  Horace-Mann  Lincoln  Institute  of  Sch.  Experimenta- 
tion  at  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College.  Reports  of  findings  ■ 
arc  in  process  of  publication.* 

The  coming  year  will  be  used  as  a  period  for  planning 
future  activities  and  for  review  of  projects  which  have  i 
been  completed  at  associated  schools,  a  diversified  group 
providing  numerous  conditions  and  forms  of  organization. 
Three  arc  large  city  systems,  Denver.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  New  York  City;  two  are  rural-urban  school,  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  and  Montgomery  county,  Md.;  three  are  , 
smaller  urban  systems.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Glencoe,  Ill.,  * 
and  Springfield,  Mo.;  and  two  are  teachers  training  insti¬ 
tutions,  Radford  College,  Va.  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala, 

Musical  instrument  lessons  should  be  provided  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  according  to  85%  of  the  families  replying  to  a 
sample  survey  conducted  by  the  American  Music  Confer¬ 
ence.  Actually,  the  group  reported,  less  than  15%  of  the 
nation’s  schools  offer  students  this  opportunity. 

The  addition  of  camping  to  the  curriculum  w.is  rec-  ^ 
ommended  to  the  New  York  City  Bd.  of  Ed.  by  a  committee 
w’hich  recently  reported  on  the  school’s  1947  camp  experi- 
ment.f  The  group  proposed  that  camping  be  Integrated 
into  the  regular  program  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  that 
teacher  training  In  the  field  be  speeded  up  this  summer. 

In  reviewing  last  year’s  trial  program  the  committee 
concluded  that  camping  accelerated  learning,  offered  more 
opportunity  for  grow'th  of  intergroup  and  democratic  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  gave  teachers  valuable  insight  into  pupil  per¬ 
sonality  within  a  short  period  of  time.  The  experiment  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  and  Life  Camps. 

Value  of  American  ideals  will  be  covered  in  a  new 
scries  of  textbooks  under  preparation  at  Stanford  U.  The 
scries,  to  be  published  next  year,  will  be  designed  to  supple¬ 
ment  regular  elementary  and  high  school  texts,  and  provide  ^ 

a  vehicle  for  promotion  of  faith  in  democracy,  rights  and  ; 

responsibilities  of  the  individual,  the  American  economy, 
cultural  heritage  and  "way  of  life.”  | 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
♦".4  Progress  Report  of  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institule  of  School 
Experimentation,”  Teachers  College  Record,  Feb.  1948.  B«r.  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  (Report  of  work  to  date  in 
five-year  program  of  curriculum  research.) 

Y'Extending  Education  Through  Camping,”  N.  Y.  C.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  ItO 
Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn.  113  />.  (Report  of  1947  camping  experi¬ 
ment.  Includes  description  of  New  York  and  other  camps,  their  ap¬ 
praisal,  and  recommendations  for  the  future  programs.) 

"Curriculum  Articulation  for  Secondary  and  Higher  Education,” 
Leonard  B.  Wheat.  Sch.  Rev.,  Mar.  1948.  17.  of  Chicago  Press.  (Pro¬ 
posals  for  better  coordination  of  high  sc/aools  and  colleges.) 
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Religion 


Clarification  of  the  McCollum  decision  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  school  authorities  as  they  seek  to  determine 
whether  or  not  their  local  programs  for  religious  education 
are  constitutional.  Most  school  attorneys,  having  immedi¬ 
ately  available  only  newspaper  reports,  are  awaiting  a  com¬ 
plete  text  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  before  making 
committments.  To  many,  it  is  not  quite  clear  just  what 
it  is  that  is  unconstitutional  in  the  ('hampaign  religion 
classes. 

This  much  seems  certain:  the  decision  forbids  public 
schools  to  grant  students  "released  time”  from  the  regular 
school  day  to  receive  religious  instruction  on  school  prop¬ 
erty.  Whether  it  will  ban  "released  time”  instruction  given 
outside  the  school  or  in  classrooms  rented  by  religious 
groups,  remains  so  obscured  in  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
different  justices  that  other  separation-of-church-and-statc 
cases  loom  right  and  left. 

In  Chicago,  Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt  announced  that  the 
city’s  "released  time”  program  in  which  25,000  elementary 
children  attend  religious  classes  outside  of  the  school,  would 
be  continued  for  the  time  being.  However,  he  expressed 
the  viewpoint  that  the  policy  was  detrimental  scholastically 
to  all  pupils,  as  a  large  number  of  absences  interrupts  the 
progress  of  the  entire  class.  In  Indiana,  Ben  H.  Watt,  state 
supt.  of  public  instruction,  felt  that  the  decision  would 
invalidate  all  "released  time”  religious  education. 

The  court’s  action  threw'  cold  water  on  Philadelphia’s 
"released  time”  plans.  A  committee  which  had  been  study¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  adopting  the  program  for  several  years 
took  steps  to  disband.  Supt.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard  pointed 
out  that  the  court  didn’t  intend  to  bar  all  religious  mention 
in  schools,  however.  He  announced  that  schools  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  would  continue  to  comply  w'ith  the  Pennsylvania 
law'  which  makes  mandatory  the  reading  of  ten  verses  from 
the  Bible  each  day  "without  comment.” 

The  International  Council  on  Religious  Education, 
while  advising  its  40  Protestant  affiliates  to  abide  by  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  decision,  announced  that  it  w'ill  seek 
further  clarification  of  the  "released  time”  principle  which 
now  affects  2,000,000  pupils  in  46  different  states.  The 
Public  Education  Assn.,  United  Parents  Assns.  and  a  Free 
Thinkers  group,  all  critical  of  the  policy,  have  indicated 
that  they  will  initiate  "test”  cases  in  New  York  State.  In 
Chicago,  the  Chicago  Action  Council  has  reported  that  it 
will  start  mandamus  proceedings  against  the  Bd.  of  F.d. 
unless  it  gives  up  its  present  "released  time”  program. 

How'  far  the  Supreme  Court  w  ill  go  in  separating  church 
and  schools  is  complicated  by  two  former  decisions  that 
went  off  in  another  direction.  In  1930  it  ruled  that  public 
funds  could  be  used  to  buy  textbooks  for  children  in  private 
and  parochial  as  well  as  public  schools,  provided  that  the 
texts  were  the  same  and  did  not  treat  religious  subject 
matter.  Only  last  year  it  decided  that  public  funds  could 
be  used  for  transportation  of  children  by  bus  to  private 
and  parochial  schools. 

Another  church  row  over  schools  has  been  started  by 
the  newly  organised  "Protestants  and  Other  Americans 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State”  w'hich  charged 


in  an  open  letter  to  the  Nat.  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  had  entered  the  political  arena 
to  seek  a  church-state  union  "at  the  public  treasury.” 

The  letter  was  released  on  March  8,  shortly  before 
issuance  of  the  Champaign  decision.  It  repeated  a  long 
standing  objection  against  hiring  nuns  and  brothers  as 
teachers  in  public  schools  In  New  Mexico  and  North 
Ojkota.  listed  certain  New'  Mexico  schools  that  arc 
parochial  but  supported  by  public  taxation,  then  charged 
that  the  Catholic  church  has  actively  supported  the  Taft 
bill  providing  Federal  aid  to  private  schools  as  w'ell  as 
public,  if  sanctioned  by  separate  states. 

In  answer,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt,  who 
directs  the  Nat.  Catholic  Welfare  Dept,  of  Ed.,  announced 
that  no  bill  proposing  parochial  school  parity  with  public 
schools  had  been  entered  in  Congress,  that  no  NCWC 
representative  had  requested  public  funds  to  pay  parochial 
school  teachers,  that  the  NCWC  neither  inspired  nor  sup¬ 
ported  the  Taft  bill,  that  nuns  were  hired  as  public  school 
teachers  only  at  the  request  of  educational  authorities. 

A  suit  attacking  the  latter  policy  has  been  filed  in  district 
court  at  Santa  Fe.  The  action  is  entered  by  20  individuals 
and  names  more  than  200  defendants,  including  the  State 
Bd.  of  Ed..  144  members  of  Catholic  orders  teaching  in  30 
New'  Mexico  public  schools  and  the  trustees  of  these 
schools. 

Student  Activity 


A  search  for  future  scientists  has  uncovered  high 
school  students  w  ith  amazing  talent.  At  the  Westinghousc 
Science  Talent  Search  exhibit  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  15- 
year-old  Andrew  Kende  of  Evanston,  111.,  displayed  three 
commercial  substitutes  for  inflammable  ethyl  ether.  Seven- 
tecn-year-old  Barbara  W’olfT,  of  New'  York,  presented  a 
study  of  the  non-hereditary  mut.ations  of  the  fruit  fly. 
Both  students  w’cre  awarded  s 2,400  college  scholarships. 

The  two  champions  w'cre  picked  from  40  junior  scientists 
who  showed  remarkable  ability.  They,  in  turn,  had  been 
picked  from  3,161  finalists  in  local  contests  on  the  basis  of 
aptitude  tests,  recommendations  from  teachers,  scholastic 
records  and  a  1,000- word  essay  on  their  individual  research. 

Dish  insurance  has  become  a  successful  means  of  dealing 
with  lunchroom  breakage  problems  in  the  junior  high  school 
of  Skokie,  III.  Any  student  or  adult  may  purchase  a  policy 
from  a  Students  Mutual  Insurance  Company  w'hich  covers 
him  on  financial  loss  from  accidental  breakage.  Rates  are 
9,  10  and  11c  for  one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively. 

The  project  was  originated  by  members  of  an  arithmetic 
class  and  developed  further  by  the  school’s  student  council. 
Policy-holders,  w'hIch  include  three-fourths  of  the  school’s 
enrollment,  share  in  the  company  management  by  electing 
the  board  of  directors.  The  board  appoints  adjusters,  fixes 
rates  and  carries  on  an  educational  campaign  on  proper 
handling  of  dishes.  It  also  inspects  the  cafeteria  for  possible 
causes  of  accidents. 

An  adjuster  is  on  hand  at  each  meal  to  w  itness  accidents. 
He  reports  on  how  they  occurred,  estimates  the  amount  of 
damage  and  fills  out  a  claim.  If  there  Is  a  question  about 
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whether  or  not  the  breakage  was  accidental,  further  investi¬ 
gation  is  made  by  the  board  of  directors,  as  the  policy  is 
not  good  for  inexcusable  carelessness. 

Forestry  contests  are  realistic  in  Ontario.  Each  entering 
school  must  plant  and  maintain  a  "forest”  of  at  least  half 
an  acre,  according  to  rules  of  the  Ontario  Horticultural 
Assn.  Last  year  132  schools  participated. 

An  "Oscar"  for  school-mode  films  will  be  awarded 
again  this  year  by  the  Amer.  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  students 
of  junior  and  senior  high  schools  who  submit  an  entry  blank 
through  their  faculty  adviser  by  May  15.  Films,  however, 
arc  not  due  for  judging  until  Dec.  1,  1948. 

This  is  the  third  year  for  the  contest.  The  last  award 
went  to  "Reaction  in  Frogs,”  produced  by  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  club  of  Evander  Childs  high  school.  New  York  City. 

To  push  a  new  gymnasium,  60  high  school  girls  in  Sud¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  recently  offered  to  sit  with  babies — free — if 
parents  otherwise  could  not  attend  a  town  meeting  at  which 
the  proposal  came  up  for  vote.  All  sitters  were  quickly 
signed  up.  Perhaps  in  consequence,  the  $15,000  project 
was  authorized. 


CURRlSr  RLADING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
'’Discussion  unJ  Current  Affairs,”  Amcr.  Ed.  Press,  400  S.  Front  St., 
Colunihus  If.  52  />.  Free.  (An  explanation  of  the  actiiities  of  the 
Junior  Town  Meeting  League  and  its  program  for  teaching  current  affairs 
in  secondary  schools.) 

"Student  Participation  in  School  Government,”  Mildred  Riley.  Social 
I  d.,  Mar.  1948.  1201  16/6  St.,  VC ash.,  D.  C.  (Description  of  student 
government  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  high  school.) 

"A  Modern  Forensics  Program,”  L.  D.  Flanks.  Los  Angeles  Sch.  lour. 
.\f<fr.  1.  1948.  947  S.  Grand,  Los  Angeles  14.  (Suggestions  for  develop¬ 
ing  an  active  forensic  program  through  student  participation  tourna¬ 
ments  and  community  service.) 

"1948  Commencement  Manual,”  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  Sch.  Princi¬ 
pals,  NEA.  144  />.  $1.  (Commencement  plans  with  suggestions  for 
pageants  and  programs.) 

PhyMieal  Education  and  Health 


A  10-year  plan  for  health  will  be  devised  at  a  national 
assembly  May  1  to  4  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Federal  Security 
Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing  has  announced. 

Whether  it  will  be  a  "scientific  conference  or  political 
brawl”  is  debatable,  according  to  the  Jour,  of  Amer.  Medi¬ 
cal  Assn.  It  notes  that  the  assembly  is  well-timed  for 
national  political  conventions  and  that  of  the  24  members 
on  the  executive  committee,  19  have  been  associated  with 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance. 

Chief  cause  for  disturbance  among  educators  is  that  no 
one  directly  connected  with  the  field  w'as  given  a  place  on 
the  committee.  The  closest  represntative  w'ill  be  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Hughes,  president  of  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

A  year's  research  in  eye  testing  is  being  started  in 
St.  Louis  schools.  The  project  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Nat.  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  U.S.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  and  the  Mo.  Division  of  Public  Health  with 


the  cooperation  of  the  St.  Louis  Bd.  of  Ed.  and  Wash¬ 
ington  U. 

Six  different  types  of  tests  will  be  used  in  checking  vision 
of  children  in  20  elementary  sch<x)ls.  This  group  then  will 
receive  complete  eye  examinations  by  oculists  at  Washing¬ 
ton  U.  to  determine  which  of  the  six  methods  is  best. 

Better  eating  habits  may  be  developed  in  Tulsa  school 
cafeterias  as  a  result  of  a  joint  project  of  home-making 
classes,  P-TA  mothers  and  Junior  Red  Cross  groups.  A 
three-week  nutrition  drive  starts  off  with  a  schtK)l  assembly 
program  on  balanced  lunches,  is  followed  by  a  tray  check¬ 
ing  system  in  the  cafeteria.  Each  student  is  rated  daily  on 
his  choice  of  food.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  results  are 
tabulated  and  the  home-room  with  the  most  students 
selecting  good  lunches  is  given  special  recognition. 

Uniform  grid  rulos  for  high  school  and  college  teams  arc 
in  rough  draft  awaiting  approval  (»f  the  Collegiate  Athletic 
Assn,  and  the  Nat.  Federation  of  High  Sch.  Assns.  They 
may  become  effective  next  fall  if  ratification  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  time. 

Some  differences  in  high  school  and  college  rules  still 
cause  trouble,  the  revision  committee  reports.  However, 
100  disagreements  have  been  whittled  down  to  six.  It  is 
believed  that  the  kickoff  regulation  is  one  that  remains 
unsettled.  At  present,  high  school  rules  specify  kickoffs 
which  cross  the  goal  time  as  touchbacks,  while  college 
teams  play  the  ball  as  "live.” 

A  hockey  type  penalty  for  basketball  has  been  tried 
with  some  success  in  Akron,  Ohio.  It  puts  offending  play¬ 
ers  in  a  penalty’  box  for  30  minutes  for  a  single  foul  and 
a  minute  for  double  fouls.  However,  coaches  of  neither 
experimenting  team,  St.  .Mary’s  or  Central,  think  it  perfect. 
Although  the  penalty  box  stopped  fouling,  it  made 
players  so  foul -conscious  that  they  shopped  guarding 
opponents. 


CURRENT  READI.S'G  OF  SPECIAL  IMERLSl 
"Nutrition  Education  in  tin-  Fourth  Grade,”  Beryl  Cline,  Vivian  John¬ 
son,  .Uina  Wolf  Lamb.  Jour,  of  Home  I'conomics,  Feb.  1948.  620 
Mills  Bldg.,  Wash..  D.  C.  (Flow  "nutrition”  is  coordinated  uith  otF.tet 
studies  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  scFmmIs.) 

"School  llealt/>—A  Community  Protect,”  Carolyn  C.  Stxeffey,  Virginia 
Tate.  Va.  Jour,  of  I'd.,  Feb.  1948.  401  N.  9th  St.,  Richmond  19.  (An 
example  of  school -comm unity  fx-alt!}  action  in  Smytls  County  scFmoIs.) 
"T/m-  Case  of  tl.K  W/mpering  Class,”  Elsie  Padgett.  U.  of  Fla.  College 
of  Ed.,  Gainest  ille.  t6  />.  Jfc.  (T/w  teacfnng  of  Personal  cleanliness. 
Part  of  tlx  Sloan  project  in  applied  economics.) 

AudiO"  V  i»ual 


Televised  piano  instruction  is  a  great  success,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Westervelt  B.  Romaine  of  American  LL  He 
recently  completed  an  experiment  in  which  elementary, 
high  school  and  college  students  took  a  televised  piano 
course  and  finished  one  year  of  lessons  in  1 3  weeks. 

One  lesson  was  given  each  week  with  no  added  instruc¬ 
tion  between  telecasts.  None  of  the  13  students  partici¬ 
pating  had  had  prior  vocal  or  instrumental  lessons,  all 
possessed  an  average  or  lower  l.Q.  However,  one  stringent 
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requirement  was  that  each  have  a  strong  desire  to  learn  to 
play  the  piano. 

In  his  report.  Prof.  Romaine  stated  that  the  experiment 
should  be  continued  on  a  wider  scale,  that  perhaps  class 
piano  lessons  should  alternate  with  televised  instruction. 
Of  interest,  he  said,  was  the  lack  of ‘distinguishable  differ¬ 
ence  in  learning  rate  and  comprehension  between  sixth 
grade  students  and  college  sophomores  who  participated. 

A  remote  control  blackboard  is  one  of  the  new  devices 
that  the  U.S.  Navy  has  developed  to  further  mass  educa¬ 
tion  at  greater  personal  ease  to  the  instructor.  This  device, 
known  as  a  visual  air  projector,  makes  it  possible,  in  effect, 
for  the  teacher  to  write  on  the  blackboard  while  sitting  at 
the  desk  facing  the  class. 

This  feat  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  small  transparent 
circle  of  plastic  set  in  a  diminutive  table.  As  the  instructor 
writes  on  the  plastic,  a  projector  picks  up  the  image  and 
flashes  it  onto  a  six-foot  screen  in  front  of  the  class.  Map 
drawing  is  simple.  The  instructor  can  tear  a  small  map 
from  a  book,  place  it  on  the  plastic  circle  and  it  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  enlarged  on  the  screen. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"AitJio-Vhual  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Social  Studies"  Wm.  H. 
Hartley,  editor.  \ith  Yearbook,  Nat.  Council  for  Social  Studies.  288  t>. 
$2.(0,  clothbound ;  $2,  paper.  {Specialists  in  audio-visual  methods  re¬ 
port  on  use  of  different  types  of  material  in  connection  with  various 
teaching  sittutions.) 

"The  Principal  and  Audio-Visual  Education,"  Dept,  of  Elementary  Sch. 
Principals,  NEA.  96  p.  $1.  (How  to  adapt  audio-visual  methods  to 
elementary  education.) 


Vocational  and  industrial 


A  poll  on  vocational  education  in  Michigan  shows 
that  most  people  believe  that  occupational  preparation  is 
slighted  in  high  schools.  The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Asst.  Supt.  for  Public  Instruction  Ralph  C.  Wenrich. 

Ballots  were  sent  500  high  school  pupils  in  20  com¬ 
munities,  to  every  public  school  superintendent,  principal, 
vocational  teacher  and  leading  educators.  A  sampling  of 
non-vocational  teachers,  parents,  farmers,  businessmen,  and 
veterans  was  included.  Leading  educators  complained  most 
of  the  inadequacy  of  vocational  education,  students  offered 
the  least  objection  to  the  present  system. 

An  occupational  survey  made  in  San  Francisco  schools 
brought  predictions  that  by  1960  the  number  of  financial 
office  employes  would  be  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  factory  workers.  The  forecast  was  made  by  the 
Bd.  of  Ed.  on  the  basis  of  what  students  are  now  studying. 
The  members  see  the  advisability  of  revising  the  cur¬ 
riculum  to  shape  schools  more  closely  to  community  needs. 

Business,  industry  and  professional  groups  have  been 
invited  to  submit  plans  for  curriculum  changes  and  to 
keep  schools  posted  on  future  occupational  demand.  New 
courses  have  been  suggested  by  the  Real  Estate  Bd.,  Nat. 
Office  Management  Assn,  and  Gas  Appliance  Assn,  of 
Calif,  to  train  students  for  work  in  their  respective  fields. 


"Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Electronics,”  Helge  E.  Hatfsen.  Sch.  Shop.,  Mar. 
1948.  J)0  N.  State,  Ann  Arbor.  (Practical  suggestions  for  using 

audio-visual  aids  in  radio  and  electricity  coures  and  list  of  films,  film¬ 
strips  available.) 

"Teaching  Drafting  to  Apprentices,”  Claude  H.  Ewing.  Sch.  Shop,  Mar. 
1948.  $30  N.  State,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (A  technic  for  applying  draft¬ 
ing  to  trade  problems,  presented  by  the  Chicago  supervisor  of  vocational 
curriculum.) 

"A  Vocational  Guidance  Program  for  the  Ninth  Grade."  Martin  H. 
Munz.  Sierra  Educational  News,  Feb.  1948.  391  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  8.  (An  introductory  vocational  guidance  program  for  a  small 
high  school  is  described.) 


Adult  Education 


ln*S6rvice  and  adult  education  programs  may  be  par¬ 
tially  combined  by  the  New  York  City  Bd.  of  Ed.  so  that 
certain  teachers’  classes  may  qualify  for  state  aid.  These 
would  be  courses  of  a  non-professional  nature,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  700  in-service  courses  currently  offered. 
Those  dealing  with  contemporary  issues  were  mentioned  as 
examples  of  classes  that  could  well  be  merged. 

Local  film  councils  now  operating  in  about  60  com¬ 
munities,  will  be  increased  to  .5,000  by  1950,  according  to 
Film  Council  of  America  plans.  Councils  range  in  member¬ 
ship  from  5  to  500  persons  who  usually  are  heads  of  local 
civic  groups.  The  Film  Council  headquarters  helps  local 
councils  get  established,  then  acts  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information.  The  organization  was  started  to  further  adult 
education  through  the  film  medium  by  the  Amer.  Library 
Assn.,  Educational  Film  Library  Assn.,  NEA,  Nat.  U. 
Extension  Service  Assn.,  and  three  commercial  film  groups. 

Expanded  library  service  to  reach  3 5, 000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  now  are  without  library  benefits  is  the  goal  of 
the  Amer.  Library  Assn.  In  a  new  movement  for  consolida¬ 
tion  and  expansion,  the  ALA  suggests  that  county,  regional 
and  state  units  do  away  with  small  and  inefficiently  oper¬ 
ated  libraries.  It  would  cut  the  number  from  7,500  to 
1,200,  but  suggests  that  each  library  have  an  operating 
budget  of  at  least  $37,500  annually.  National  expenditure 
of  $200,000,000  per  year  is  suggested,  with  15%  of  the 
funds  coming  from  federal  soures,  25%  from  state,  and 
60%  from  local  appropriations.  An  additional  $675,000,000 
is  needed  to  get  facilities  in  shape  at  the  start. 


Parent"Teacher 


A  3-year  parent-teacher  study  will  start  next  Septem¬ 
ber  at  Northwestern  U.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Eldridge  T.  MeSwain  and  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The  study’s 
objective  will  be  to  make  teachers-in- training  more  familiar 
with  the  present  organization  of  the  home-school  move¬ 
ment,  its  projects,  activities  and  future  implications. 
During  the  three  years,  it  is  hoped  that  precedents  for 
training  in  parent-teacher  relationships  will  be  established 
and  that  materials  to  aid  both  teachers  and  parents  in  the 
field  of  child  development  will  be  prepared. 
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Gllidance  for  parents  on  proper  schooling  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  is  being  offered  by  the  Brooklyn  College  Testing  and 
Advisement  center.  This  service,  operatd  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  assists  parents  in  planning  the  educational  future  of 
children,  particularly  those  who  encounter  difficulty  in 
mastering  regular  schoolwork.  Professional  psychologists 
and  counselors  determine  the  child’s  capabilities  and  offer 
suggestions  as  to  how  they  can  be  developed  more  fully.  In 
case  of  exceptionally  retarded  students,  special  schools  are 
recommended. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Home  Visits — Problem  or  Pleasure?”  Beatrice  Gray.  Tour,  of  Home 

Economics,  Feb.  194*.  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C.  (Successful  Ixme 

visiting  outlined  by  a  homemaking  teacher  wfjo  supervises  home 

projects.) 

"The  Parents’  Role  in  Curriculum  Planning,"  Paul  J.  Misner.  NEA 
Jour.  Mar.  194*.  (Three  proposals  for  gaining  uorthuhile  parent 
participation.) 

"Parent  Education,  Wyoming  Style,”  Mrs.  O.  N.  Summers.  Nat.  Parent- 
Teacher,  Mar.  194*.  600  S.  Mich.,  Chicago.  (Description  of  parent 
education  classes  in  Cheyenne.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


A  desk  with  adjustable  top  was  displayed  to  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  at  the  convention  exhibit  in  Atlantic  City  last 
month.  It  is  part  of  a  combination  desk-chair  which  its 
manufacturer,  the  Amer.  Seating  Co.,  calls  the  "Ten- 
Twenty  Balance-Posture  Desk.”  The  top  may  be  level,  or 
can  be  adjusted  to  two  angles,  10  or  20®.  The  seat  has 
front  to  back  and  revolving  adjustments. 

Clerestory  construction  will  double  the  foot-candles 
of  natural  light  in  classrooms  of  a  new  Philadelphia  school 
building  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  fall. 

The  clerestory  windows  on  one  side  of  the  classrooms 
project  above  the  roof  of  the  hall  and  provide  each  room 
with  bilateral  lighting.  In  addition,  glass  blocks  are  used 
from  the  window  sills  to  the  floor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rooms  instead  of  solid  wall  construction. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Greenwood  School  and  How  It  Grew,”  Nations  Schools,  .M<»r.  194*. 
919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago.  (Flexible  design  of  Waukegan,  III.,  elementary 
school  provides  for  easy  expansion.) 

"Two  Philadelphia  Schools,”  Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  Mar.  194*.  J40  N.  Mil¬ 
waukee  St.,  Milwaukee.  (Building  plans  for  two  new  elementary  schools. 
One  is  of  three-story,  triangular  construction,  the  other  a  two-story 
building  designed  particularly  to  serve  the  community.) 

"How  to  Modernize  Home  Economics  Departments  and  Keep  Them 
Modern,”  Westinghouse,  J06  4/A  Air.,  Pittsburgh.  Free  booklet. 


Miscellung 


An  assignment  to  paint  the  teacher  inspired  elemen¬ 
tary  art  pupils  at  John  B.  Murphy  school  in  Chicago.  Pupils 
from  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade  submitted  portraits 
to  Mrs.  Rose  Marie  Somma,  district  art  supervisor,  who 
found  that  most  had  not  drawn  mischieveously  and  that 
many  had  captured  their  teacher’s  likeness. 


New  Classroom  Material 

U.S.  Means  Us  ...  t  simple  presentation  of  ftoverntnent 
for  first  to  third  grades  written  by  Mina  Turner  and 
illustrated  by  Lloyd  Coe.  Houghton  Mifflin,  2  Park  St., 
Boston  7.  37  p.  $1.30. 

Why  Be  In  a  Hurry  for  that  Harp?  .  .  .  illustrated  safety 
leaflet  for  young  motorisu.  Available  free  from  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  13*  W.  Van  Buren,  Chicago. 

Manssal  for  Term  Reports  ...  a  high  school  student’s 
guide  for  selecting,  locating  and  analyzing  source  ma¬ 
terials  for  terra  papers  by  N.  Wm.  Newson  and  John  H. 
Pendergrast.  Sage  Books,  Inc.,  1716  View  Point  Rd., 
Denver  14.  30  p.  63c. 

Better  Breakfasts  ...  a  teaching  kit  of  materials  for  use 
in  classroom  to  promote  better  breakfasts.  Nutrition 
Service,  Cereal  Dept.,  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis  2. 
Free. 

Smart  Driving  .  .  .  silent  filmstrip  for  high  schools  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  NEA  Safety  Commission  and  Nat.  Highway 
Users  Conference.  NEA,  1201  16th  st.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Stencil  Proficiency  Certificates  .  .  .  awards  for  com¬ 
mercial  students  completing  work  in  stencil  duplication 
as  suggested  by  A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  620  W.  Jackson,  Chi¬ 
cago  6. 

Catalog  of  Teaching  Aids  .  .  .  list  of  booklets,  charts, 
films  and  slides  which  may  be  obtained  free  or  at  low 
cost  from  Westinghouse.  306  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  30. 

Background  of  Literature  .  .  .  two  one-reel  films  on  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  to  help  students  visualize  scenes  that 
inspired  great  writers.  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coro¬ 
net  Bldg.,  Chicago.  $43,  b.  and  w.;  $90,  color. 

News  of  the  Nation  ...  a  newspaper  history  of  the  U.S. 
edited  by  Sylvan  Hoffman  and  Clinton  Hartley  Grattan. 
Forty-five  separate  news  sheets  in  tabloid  form  present 
historic  events  from  1492  to  1943  as  if  they  were  news 
items  of  the  day.  Prentice-Hall,  70  3  th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11. 
$2.84  and  $2.16. 

Five  Broadway  Plays  .  .  ,  Junior  Miss,  High  Tor,  On 
Borrowed  Time,  The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  St.,  Abe 
Lincoln  in  Illinois  for  study  by  advanced  English  classes 
in  high  school.  Harper,  49  E.  33  rd,  N.  Y.  16.  $2. 

Films  on  World  History  .  .  .  excerpts  from  outstanding 
movies  based  on  historical  novels,  and  condensed  into 
class  period  length,  include  portions  of  "Les  Miserables,” 
"The  Crusades,’’  "The  Flouse  of  Rothchild,’’  "Conquest,” 
"Anthony  and  Cleopatra.”  Teaching  Film  Custodians, 
Inc.,  23  W.  43rd  St.,  N.  Y.  1*. 

The  Story  of  River  Sand  and  Gravel  .  .  .  film  picturing 
production  and  distribution  of  sand  and  gravel.  Dravo 
Corp.,  Keystone  Div.,  300  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Free. 

Make  Way  for  Youth  .  .  .  film  dramatizing  how  inter¬ 
organization  youth  councils  can  bring  teen-agers  together 
on  community  projects.  Nat.  Social  Welfare  Assembly, 
1790  Broadway,  N.  Y,  19.  $60,  purchase;  $3.30  per  day 
rental. 

The  Feeling  of  Rejection  .  .  .  initial  production  in  new 
mental  health  film  series.  Nat.  Film  Bd.  of  Canada,  1746 
Mass.  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  $40. 
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